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PREFACE. 


At the request of the Church aud rnauy citizens, the 
Historical Discourse of the Pastor and the Address 
of Mr. Oliver Johnson, delivered at the Re-opening 
of the Congregational Church in this town, September 
28th, 1871, are now presented to the public in a printed 
form. They are published substantially as they were 
delivered at the time. The remarks of Mr. Johnson, 
made at the time of offering the Organ, the order of 
exercises at the Re-opening, the resolutions of thanks 
from the Church and Society for Mr. J ohnson’s gift, 
together with Dea. William Sanborn’s presentation 
speech, precede the Addresses. A few notes of histor¬ 
ical interest are added in the Appendix; by general 
wish, also, the Memorial Discourse* of Mr. Worces¬ 
ter, delivered at the close of his active ministry in 
1839, is reproduced. 

Peacham, Yt., Dec. 5,1871. 


Appendix, Note 6. 





REMARKS OF MR. JOHNSON, 

At the Time of Offering the Organ. 


On Sunday, July 24, 1870, at the close of public worship, Mr. 
Johnson, by permission of the pastor, addro»ed the congregation 
as follows: 

My friends : I hope you will find in what I am about to say a 
sufficient apology for my presumption in seeking an opportunity to 
address you under the present circumstances. You are met to¬ 
gether for the worship of God; and if I were not sure that what 
I propose to say is in perfect harmony with that sacred object, I 
would hold my peace. 

I am glad to find myself once more in the place of my nativity, 
in the house where my father and mother and brothers and sisters 
worshiped, and where, from the lips of the venerated Worcester, 
I received my earliest instruction in the way of righteousness. I 
am glad to look once more into the faces of so many who knew 
me as a boy, and who, ever since I went out from under my father’s 
roof, have evinced a kindly interest in my welfare. Your heads, 
dear friends, like my own, are silvered by the touch of Time, and 
at no distant day our earthly pilgrimage must be closed. I am 
glad, too, to see those of a later generation, who, though stran¬ 
gers to me, rejoice like myself that they first drew the breath of 
life on these beautiful hills, and take a generous pride in the growth 
and prosperity of tliejr native place. The older I grow the deeper 
becomes my interest in the people of this town, and in the institu- 
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tions which have given it an honorable name among men. Provi¬ 
dence has cast my lot amid other and far different scenes; but 
“ my heart, untraveled, fondly turns ” to these free hills, and 
longs to identify itself in some way with the hopes, pleasures and 
aspirations of those whose homes are here. 

In the prospect of coming among you at this time, I asked my¬ 
self in what fitting way I could give expression to this sentiment 
of my heart, and at the same time do something, however slight, 
to give you all a permanent source of pleasure; and some good 
spirit whispered to me, “ Why not give to the congregation that 
grandest of all the instruments ever invented by man as an aid in 
the worship of God — an organ ? To be sure, it will be a large 
gift for one who possesses but a small share of this world’s goods; 
but it will be all the more precious to the recipients for any sacri¬ 
fice that it may cost the giver.” And so, dear friends, I have 
concluded to make you the offer of an organ—not of a poor and 
cheap one, but of one every way worthy of a place in your house 
of worship. I propose to have this organ planned by and built 
under the direction of a distinguished organist, who knows how 
to adapt it to your needs. I pledge myself that it shall be an in¬ 
strument fitted to voice the praises of God in this house during 
the present and future generations. 

And now, dear friends, let me be perfectly frank with you. I 
could not have the heart to bestow such a gift upon a divided 
and distracted church and society. An organ implies harmony, 
and it would be shamed and dishonored by discord. I offer my 
gift not to a party, but to the whole congregation, old and young; 
and I must make it an inexorable condition that you shall bury 
all your differences, letting by-gones be by-gones, acting together 
in a spirit of mutual good-will, and forgiving one another even as 
God out of his great love forgiveth us all. Your house of wor¬ 
ship has at present no fit place for the instrument I propose to give 
you. The ceiling over the singers’ gallery being very low, you 
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will probably find it necessary to build an alcove on one side or 
the other of the pulpit, increasing by so much the length of the 
structure; and, while doing this, you will naturally wish to make 
thorough repairs of the whole house, and perhaps provide for 
yourselves a vestry. If you will notify me within a reasonable 
time of your acceptance of my proposed gift, and of your assent 
to these conditions—in other words, if you will let the dead past 
bury its dead ; if you- will one and all forgive and, so far as pos¬ 
sible, forget the things by which you have been heretofore divided; 
if you will at once address yourselves harmoniously, unitedly, and 
liberally to the work of altering and repairing your house of wor¬ 
ship, so as to make it alike tasteful and convenient, a credit to 
yourselves and to the town; and if in a spirit of mutual condescen¬ 
sion and brotherly love you will seek for another pastor to supply 
the. place of the one just dismissed,—I will immediately order the 
instrument to be made and placed at your disposal. For whatever 
expense may be incurred in bringing it from New York and set¬ 
ting it up it will be your duty to provide. 

If you accept my proposal in good faith, with the conditions 
annexed, you will make me a very happy man. If, on the other 
hand, you decline it, or, through failure to comply with the condi¬ 
tions, compel me to withdraw it, I shall be sorely disappointed, 
and chiefly on your account. It is my desire to see this town, 
which has borne an honorable name in the past, become more and 
more conspicuous in time to come for intelligence, enterprise and 
sound morals; so that its sons and daughters, whose lot, like mine, 
may be cast in other and far distant places, may ever think of it 
with pride and satisfaction, and rejoice to come back, whenever 
they can, to the dear old home of their childhood. I pray God 
that their hearts may not be pained, as mine has been, by the story 
of divisions, not to say of wrangling and quarreling, among those 
who profess to be the servants of him who hath said, “ Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God.” 
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I plead with you by the memory of the sainted Worcester, and in 
the name of that long.line of noble men, and honorable women not 
a few, who, having been born here, have honored the place by 
their virtue and their worth; asking you, for their sake as well as 
your own, to rise above all personal and party feeling, and to 
stand together as one brotherhood in a grand effort to promote the 
cause of pure and undefiled religion in this town. In this way, 
and this only, can you secure the blessing of God and the appro¬ 
bation of your own consciences. 

Mr. Johnson’s proposal was promptly accepted by the Church 
and Society; the house of worship was altered and repaired at an 
expense of about $5,000; and, the conditions being all substan¬ 
tially complied with, the promised organ, manufactured by Messrs. 
J. H. & C. S. Odell, of New York, and costing $1,350, was duly 
forwarded and put in its place. 



ORDER OF EXERCISES 


AT THE 

RE-OPENING OF THE HOUSE, 

September 28th, 1871. 


Invocation by Rev. L. S. Watts, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Barnet, Yt. 

Anthem by the Choir: 

“I will praise Thee.” — (Chorister, p. 358.) 

Reading of Scripture by Rev. J. Bole, Pastor of the Presbyte¬ 
rian Church, West Barnet, Yt.: 

Ex. xxxv: 4, 5, 21, 22. 2d Chron. xxiv: 4-14. 1st Kings viii: 22-30. 

Prayer by Rev. N. F. Cobleigh, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Marshfield, Yt. 

Hymn: 

“ O Thou, whose own vast temple stands.” 

(H. 1073, p. 125; Sabhatli Hymn and Tune Boole.) 

Historical Discourse, by Rev. M. S. Dudley, Acting Pastor. 

Solo by Mrs. S. H. Dow : 

“ Jesus, Lover of my Soul.”— ('Chorister, p. 335.) 

Address and reading of Resolutions by Dea. Wm. Sanborn. 

Friend J ohnson : The pleasant task of presenting to you the 
thanks of this church and society for your magnificent gift of -that 
beautiful organ has been assigned to me, perhaps for the reason 
2 
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that I am one of the very few that remain here of your early as¬ 
sociates, many of whom have gone to other places and are separ¬ 
ated widely from each other, while many more have gone to 
that “ undiscovered country, from whose bourne no travelle re¬ 
turns.” You, my friend, left us in early manhood for a wider and 
higher sphere of usefulness. Others of us have remained on 
these hills, and although we have long been separated, and the 
wear of more than three score years has silvered our heads, it 
has not blotted from our minds those pleasant reminiscences of 
our boyhood days, when we rambled over these green hills and 
through these valleys, and engaged in all the sports incident to 
school-boy days. These pleasant remembrances have been quick¬ 
ened and left fresh in our minds by your repeated visits to your 
native town ; and I assure you, my dear sir, that those visits have 
always been seasons of great pleasure to us. We remember how 
you have repeatedly brought with you eminent men at your own 
expense ( among them William Lloyd Garrison, the leader of the 
anti-slavery movement, and Mr. George Thompson, the eminent 
champion of emancipation, from England,) to speak to us and 
give us words of counsel. You, too, have always given us good 
advice and words of cheer. Our Sabbath-school remembers those 
beautiful framed mottoes that adorn the walls of our vestry, and 
which were a gift from you. For these acts of generosity, kindness 
and sympathy, and for the interest in and solicitude for our hap¬ 
piness that you have ever manifested, I trust we are not ungrateful; 
and we fondly hope that many years may yet be yours, and that 
you may often find it convenient to visit the old homestead, around 
which cluster so many pleasant associations, and give us words 
of cheer. If such shall be the fact, you may be sure that the 
pleasure will be as great on our part as on your own. 

With these remarks, my honored friend, allow me to read the 
resolutions which have been adopted by our Church and Society, 
and entered upon its records: 
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At a meeting of the Congregational Church and Society in 
Peacham, held September 18th, 1871, the following resolutions 
were presented and unanimously adopted : 

“ Whereas , Mr. Oliver Johnson, of New York City, has pre¬ 
sented this Church and Society a very fine church organ, thus 
showing his interest in and loyalty to his old home and associa¬ 
tions ; therefore, it is 

“ Resolved , That we cordially tender him our heartfelt thanks 
for this generous manifestation of interest in our behalf, and earn¬ 
est desire for our Christian union, prosperity and happiness. 

“ Resolved, That we have witnessed with pride our former 
townsman’s rise from the seclusion of his native place to the front 
rank of literary men, and the manly part he bore in securing lib¬ 
erty to an enslaved race ; and that he may long live to wield his 
powerful pen in the cause of truth and right will ever be the 
prayer of this Church and Society. 

“ Resolved , That in Mr. Johnson’s earnest desire for unity and 
harmony among ourselves, as embodied in his remarks when offer¬ 
ing to present the organ, we recognize the true principles of Chris¬ 
tian brotherhood, and that we hereby pledge ourselves to the 
practice of patience, forbearance and charity, “ to be kindly af- 
fectioned one to another with brotherly love, in honor preferring 
one another.’ ” 

I am fully aware, dear friend, that a vote of thanks costs nothing; 
but I can assure you that these resolutions speak the language of 
our hearts. And now, in behalf of the congregation that worship 
here, and in behalf of all that shall come after us and sit in these 
pews, and listen to the soul-inspiring tones of that beautiful in¬ 
strument, I thank you for your generous gift. 

Address, by Mr. Oliver Johnson. 

Dedicatory prayer, by Rev. S. G. Norcross, Pastor of the Con¬ 
gregational Church, Mclndoe’s Falls, Vt. 
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Hymn; composed by Mr. Oliver Johnson-: 

Tune — Old Hundred. 

Father in Heaven! within these walls, 

Which we have builded to Thy name, 

As now we lift our song of praise, 

Set Thou our hearts and tongues aflame ! 

Open our ears to hear Thy voice, 

And let our eyes Thy glory see, 

That we may worship Thee in truth, 

And in Thy Spirit’s Liberty. 

Ho vain oblation would we bring, 

Ho hollow rite or empty form, 

But minds obedient to Thy will, 

And hearts by love to Thee made warm. 

Here may the Gospel of Thy Son, 

His quickening word of truth and grace, 

Be preached with power by lips sincere, 

While His pure spirit fills the place. 

May old and young receive with joy 
The message of Thy word divine, 

And in their hearts and homes and lives 
The light of truth refulgent shine. 

And while, O God! these walls shall stand, 

May peace and joy prevail within, 

Discord and strife be banished hence, 

And love a ceaseless victory win. 

Benediction, by Rev. P. N. Granger, Pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Peacham. 



HISTORICAL DISCOURSE. 


BY BEY. M. S. DUDLEY. 


I will open my mouth in a parable : I will utter dark sayings of old : 
which we have heard and known, and our fathers have told us. We will 
not hide them from their children, shewing to the generation to come the 
praises of the Lord, and his strength, and his wonderful works that he 
hath done. — Psalms lxxviii: 2-4. 

It was a custom with the Jews to keep in mind the great events 
of their nation’s early history and to celebrate the signal works 
of God on their behalf by memorial services. The Passover, 
Pentecost and Feast of Tabernacles were festivals of this descrip¬ 
tion. In them the Children of Israel commemorated their deliv¬ 
erance from the oppression of the Egyptians, their consecration 
to Jehovah’s service at Sinai, and escape from the hardships of 
their tent-life in the wilderness. 

The minds of the people were carried back to the days of old, 
when God led his chosen people in ways which they knew not. 
God again appeared as the Leader and Deliverer of Israel; and 
the people learned to “ set their hope in God and not forget the 
works of God, but keep his commandments.” 

In like manner, it will be suitable and helpful to these services 
to review briefly the days gone by in the history of this community. 
In the unmistakable tokens of the presence and blessing of God 
upon our fathers, and in the trials which they manfully bore and 
successfully overcame, we shall learn to exercise greater trustful- 
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ness in God, who rules in the present as in the past, and to give 
ourselves to God’s service by a more complete and vigorous con¬ 
secration of all our powers. 

Our review necessarily must be short and confined to subjects 
of a moral and religious character. It must exclude much that 
would be of interest and profit but that does not bear directly 
upon the religious history of the town. 

In the beginning of this town’s organization we discover the 
presence of a very decided religious sentiment. 

The first attempt at settlement was in 1775, and the first per¬ 
manent settlers came hither the following year; but we have no 
record of events earlier than 1784. At this time there were prob¬ 
ably seventeen legal voters. At a town-meeting held in the spring 
of this year, it was voted to raise sixty dollars by tax to be paid 
in wheat at six shillings per bushel.* This money was to be used 
for the support of preaching. The Selectmen acted as a com¬ 
mittee of supply. The house of Mr. Moody Morse, standing 
on or near the site of the building now occupied by Miss Rebecca 
Morse, was the place where the first religious meetings were held. 
During this same year a Presbyterian church was organized. 
This was short-lived and left no record of its work. Its members 
afterwards joined this church. The town continued at its March 
meetings to appropriate money varying in sums from forty to one 
hundred dollars for the support of preaching—this money to be 
raised, as just stated, by a tax to be paid in the staple products 
of the farms, wheat and neat stock. 

Ministers were only employed for a portion of the year. They 
usually came on horseback and spent eight or ten weeks with the 
people, preaching on the Sabbath and visiting from house to house 
during the week-days. 

An attempt was made in 1791 — three years before there was 
♦See Appendix—Note 1. 



an organized church — to procure a settled minister. The town 
offered a Rev. Mr. Chapin fifty-five pounds annually and one half 
of th^xminister-lot. This arrangement was not consummated; 
and the preaching continued to be supplied by itinerant ministers 
till 1799. This church was organized on the 14th day of April, 
1794, by the union of twelve persons in a most solemn confession, 
strictly orthodox, and terrifically emphatic upon certain points, 
especially the doctrine of human depravity. Under this head they 
speak of being deeply affected by the sense of their “ utterly lost es¬ 
tate in the first Adam,” the “ total depravity ” of their natures, 
their “ natural enmity and perfect opposition to God’s will before 
conversion,” and “ absolute inability” to help themselves “ either 
in whole or in part.” This confession is preceded by a simple 
and affecting preamble which takes one back to the time when 
these hills and valleys were covered with an almost unbroken 
forest. It begins thus: “ God, having in his Providence, planted 
us in this wilderness, at a great distance from any place where the 
stated ordinances of the Gospel can be administered to us, we es¬ 
teem it our bounden duty early to lay the foundations of God’s 
house amongst us.” 

Of these twelve persons* entering into this confession there are 
names still familiar to us, such as Bailey, Foster, Miner, Skeele, 
Varnum and Walker. The shortest-lived died at the age of sev¬ 
enty-two, the longest-lived at ninety-three, and the last survivor 
was buried in 1844. 

After the organization of a church more strenuous efforts than 
had formerly been put forth were made to procure a settled min¬ 
ister. Two or three times the church voted to extend a call to 
candidates ; but the town — which seemed by virtue of its extend¬ 
ing pecuniary aid to claim the right of approving or disapproving 
the action of the church — failed to concur. Finally, through a 


* See Appendix — Note 2. 
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perseverance equalled only by the mythical spider whose persist¬ 
ent efforts to reach the ceiling of a barn renewed the courage of 
the despondent Bruce, the liberator and first king of Scotland, the 
church and whole community extended a call to its eightieth can¬ 
didate, Rev. Leonard Worcester,* of Worcester, Mass., who had 
recently been ordained to the ministry. It is impossible within 
the limits of this sketch to go into the particulars of the life and 
character of Mr. Worcester or his successors. The settlement of 
Mr. Worcester was most propitious and happy. He entered upon 
his work during the formative period of this town’s history and was 
enabled through his peculiar qualifications to lay most thoroughly 
the foundations of good society, high morals and true religion. 
He was a thorough instructor, a good organizer and a strict disci¬ 
plinarian. He identified himself at once with all the interests of 
the town and had a commanding and controlling influence in all 
its affairs. Yet he never forgot that the pulpit and prayer meet¬ 
ing were the true centers from which he must always work; and 
that the conversion and perfecting of sinful men was the great end 
of all his labors. 

He enforced the rules of the church rigidly. Drunkards, liars, 
defrauders, slanderers, backbiters and church-absentees were the 
special objects of his attention. Dpon all except the latter class, 
he did not hesitate for a moment to bring to bear the whole force 
of church discipline; and failure but for a single Sabbath to ap¬ 
pear in the house of God was sure, before the following Sabbath, 
to bring the shadow of the minister’s tall and stately form across 
the threshold of the delinquent’s home. He went to give com¬ 
fort if sickness had kept the absentee at home, to reprove and stir 
up the waning zeal that had allowed any other cause to become an 
excuse for neglecting public worship. Among all the salutary 
and excellent precepts which Mr. Worcester instilled into the 


♦See Appendix—Note 3. 
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minds of this people, that of church-going seems among the most 
abiding, and has given Peacham a wide-spread reputation. He 
did this by repeated instruction, by visiting promptly all the de¬ 
linquents and by his own example. Nothing could keep him from 
the house of God. He would rise from a sick-bed, go to his place 
in the pulpit and return to his bed. No winter storm was se¬ 
vere enough to keep .him at home. If the roads were blocked and 
impassible he would send to the neighbors for snow-shoes or strike 
across the hard, frozen crust of the fields. The people knew that 
there would always be preaching. They approved and accepted 
his teachings upon this subject of church-going and imitated his 
example. They took their shovels into their sleighs, dug their 
way to church, and sometimes, so severe were the storms, they had 
to re-dig their paths on returning. 

The church, which numbered thirty-nine at the time of Mr. 
Worcester’s settlement in 1799, increased steadily but not rapidly 
till 1817, up to which time it had enrolled one hundred and thirty- 
eight names upon its records. In the winter and spring of this 
year there commenced the first extended revival. The first out¬ 
ward token was the action of a member at one of the monthly 
conferences. Mr. Worcester mentioned the approach of a com¬ 
munion service and gave notice of a preparatory lecture. A 
brother arose and said he did not see how the church could go to 
the table of the Lord in the condition it then was, and dwelt fur¬ 
ther upon the state of things. He seemed to be moved by the 
Spirit of God. It was voted to postpone the communion service 
and appoint a committee to consider and recommend measures for 
the action of the church. This committee recommended a public 
confession and renewal of covenant. On the second Sabbath 
in February, 1817, fifty-three members, nearly all that could 
attend, appeared in the broad aisle of the church, led by their 
pastor, and united in a mutual confession and renewal of covenant. 
God sanctioned and blessed this renewed consecration of His 
3 
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children. He poured out His spirit in full measure. At the eight 
following communions, two hundred and twenty-fire were received 
into church-fellowship. Of these only five remain with us; but 
we trust that the names of most of them were written in the Book 
of Life as well as upon the roll of this church. It would be nat¬ 
ural to infer that the church after this great awakening went for¬ 
ward with increased vigor and entered upon an advanced stage 
of Christian living. Instead, it soon encountered one of the 
darkest periods of its history, through which it was doubtless 
helped greatly to maintain its unity by the renewed devotion and 
earnestness awakened during this revival. The difficulties which 
overtook this church within a few years, arose from the anti-ma¬ 
sonic excitement of 1828. Several church-meetings were held ; 
a council was called ; and the administration of the communion 
was postponed for a time. Finally, after three years of almost 
constant, and at times of very excited agitation, the difficulties 
were settled and full harmony was restored. Not a little credit 
for this result was due to the firmness, impartiality and sound 
judgment of Mr. Worcester. Both parties claimed him as a 
friend ; both sought his advice ; to both he occupied the position 
of a true friend and spiritual guide. These difficulties were set 
tied early in 1831. Before the year was out, God manifested himself 
and a powerful revival began. This work commenced, as did the 
former revival, by the action of the church. It again united in 
a public confession and renewal of covenant. Caledonia County 
Association, which was to meet with Mr. Worcester in August, was 
invited to come a month earlier and to hold a “ four-days meeting.” 
The invitation was accepted, and from the time of this meeting till 
the close of the following year, no communion passed without the 
reception of several new converts. One hundred and fifty-four 
were added to the church by profession in fourteen months. It is 
probable that more would have joined but for the reason that a 
Methodist church was formed about this time. Some of the 



fruits of this revival fell to the share of this young sister church; 
so that on the whole this was no less thorough than the revival of 
1817-18. Among the good results of this awakening was a re¬ 
newed impetus given to temperance reform. Mr. Worcester’s 
views upon this question, as upon almost all other moral questions, 
were very decided. His moral perceptions were true, and led him 
at once to see the immense value of temperance to the highest growth 
of a pure Christianity. He thus speaks of this reform into which 
he threw himself with all his heart and strength : “ The change 
is truly wonderful. The time has been when many gallons of al¬ 
coholic drinks were annually consumed in almost every family. 
Now (1889,) we believe there is scarcely a family among us 
where it is used so freely as it once was ; and from a large major¬ 
ity of our families it is almost entirely banished. But a few 
years ago, about thirty distilleries poured forth their polluted, 
polluting and poisonous streams among this people. Now, I be¬ 
lieve, not one remains in operation. The time is also well remem¬ 
bered when ardent spirit was one of the most common articles 
of traffic in our stores. Now, it has no place for this purpose in 
either of them.” What was true in 1839 is more emphatically 
true to-day. Rum can find no resting place in our midst, nor 
scarcely a hiding place. Toward the latter part of Mr. Worces¬ 
ter’s pastorate, the infirmities of disease and age bore heavily up¬ 
on him. There were times when the ascent up the thirteen steps 
of his lofty pulpit exhausted him more than his walk from the 
parsonage, three-fourths of a mile away. In 1839, the weakness 
of their pastor had so perceptibly increased, that the church de¬ 
cided to call an associate pastor. 

Rev. David Merrill* was invited, and installed as pastor of 
this church in September, 1811. He was a native of this town—- 
a subject of the revival in 1817,-— and as a minister, he proved 


*See Appendix—Note 3. 
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himself a worthy successor of Father Worcester. Mr. Worces¬ 
ter continued to hold the position of senior pastor till 1846, the 
year of his death, though he took no active part in the affairs of 
the church, and was absent much of the time. He was buried in 
the cemetery on the hill, among the people of his long pastorate. 
The church prospered greatly under the guidance of Mr. Merrill. 
During a period of nine years, one hundred were added to its 
membership.: some of them the most influential residents of this 
place. Mr. Merrill was a man of few words, but those were words 
of strength and decision. “ His influence in Peacham,” says his 
biographer, “ was commanding. What was his business to attend 
to, he took hold of with his might. Thus he rarely failed of accom¬ 
plishing his purpose, and that speedily. What was none of his 
business he just let entirely alone. Thus he saved many bicker¬ 
ings and undignified retreats to which the more inquisitive and 
meddlesome are subject.” Mr. Merrill died suddenly, in the full 
vigor of his manhood, in July, 1850; and the church buried its 
second pastor among its own dead. During the few months inter¬ 
vening between Mr. Merrill’s death and the call of Mr. Boutelle, 
there was a revival under the direction of Mr. Gallaher. This 
work seems to have been less an outgrowth of the increasing de¬ 
votion of the church than the importation of a revivalist. As a 
result, about thirty were received into church-fellowship. 

In February, 1851, Rev. Asaph Boutelle* succeeded to the 
pastorate. His labors come down to recent times, and we need not 
dwell particularly upon them. He was a man much loved by 
many of his people ; a man of deep feelings and warm sympa¬ 
thies, though not demonstrative; a faithful pastor and a true 
friend to all in affliction and need. Mr. Boutelle died in January, 
1866, only a short time after his resignation, and was buried be¬ 
side the two former pastors “ in the grave-yard on the Hill.” 


♦See Appendix—Note 3. 
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During his pastorate of nearly fifteen years, one hundred and 
fifty-four were added to the church. 

He was succeeded by Rev. P. B. Fisk,* who was installed in 
August, 1866, and dismissed in July, 1870. His labors have but 
just closed among you, and as yet hardly belong to the past. He 
was an earnest worker during his ministry of four years, and six¬ 
ty-five were added to the church, most of them by profession. 

The number gathered into this church from its commencement is 
nine hundred and sixty-five. There were thirty-nine at the time 
of Mr. Worcester’s settlement; five hundred and seventy-two 
were added during Mr. Worcester’s ministry ; one hundred dur¬ 
ing Mr. Merrill’s ; one hundred and fifty-four during Mr. Bou- 
telle’s; sixty-five during Mr. Fisk’s, and thirty-five in the intervals 
when the church was without a pastor. The highest membership 
was in 1881, when it stood at three hundred and seventy, and 
this church ranked second in the state in point of numbers. 
The present membership is two hundred and twelve, of whom 
about thirty are absent. 

But the influence of this church is not to be measured wholly 
by its membership. It has always held a commanding influence 
in the town. In its early days it was a ward of the town. 
Its expenses were paid out of the town treasury. It has 
abundantly repaid all that it has cost the community by the 
earnest support which it has ever given to the civil and moral in¬ 
terests of the people. Integrity, uprightness and temperance 
have always been in the ascendency in this community, a result 
largely due to the strength, firmness and watchfulness of this 
church. Even in the days when distilleries were most plenty and 
whiskey could be obtained anywhere,habitual drunkenness was a sin 
which brought the severest discipline of the church upon the 
erring member. This watchfulness of the church over its mem- 
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bers had a decided influence in favor of temperance among those 
outside the church and made the work of reform comparatively 
easy and very thorough. Sabbath-breaking and profanity have 
always been discountenanced ; and he who will brave the storm 
of public sentiment against these vices, must be a bold sinner. 
Perhaps the points where this church has lacked in the past and is 
still deficient, are the silent virtues of the Christian life, in devo¬ 
tion, in deep spirituality and in charitableness. There is need of 
more of that life in the soul which moveth like a deep and silent 
but strong flowing river. There is need of more kindliness and 
warmth of Christian sympathy and love for one another. 

Education has been a matter in which this town has always 
been largely interested. This is a result due, in a great measure, 
to the high moral and religious sentiments that this church has 
upheld and advanced. Especially is great honor due to the wis¬ 
dom of the early settlers. We owe much to their self-denial. 
Our educational interests have been very greatly benefited by the 
Academy, and we owe this institution to the self-sacrificing spirit 
of our fathers, who gave up immediate gain and burdened them¬ 
selves with the support of this school for the sake of their children 
and posterity. In 1795 this town had the choice of the County 
Buildings or this Academy. The people showed their good sense 
by choosing the Academy, though they knew it must be a bill of 
expense for a number of years, and could never add much to the 
material wealth of the town. The academy building was erected 
in 1797, and the school has been in active operation ever since. 
It has been of inestimable value to this people and the right hand of 
the church. No less than thirty-eight* sons of this town have been 
graduated at college,— a result not to have been expected without 
the influence of the Academy. Of these graduates at college 
twelve have become ministers, thirteen lawyers, and the same 
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number have entered other callings. But many have entered the 
learned professions and stood high in them with only the advanta¬ 
ges of our home school. They may be found in almost every 
high and worthy calling. Especially ought we to mention the 
young women of this town, who, in times past and in the present, 
have gone forth as educators into various sections of our land. 
They may be found among the poor freedmen of the South, the 
pioneers of the West, as well as in some of our highest graded schools 
in the East. Natives of Peacham—graduates of this Academy— 
members or constant attendants of this church — are scattered all 
up and down this country, engaged in some noble work, toiling not 
for themselves alone, but for the good of their fellow-men. Such 
are our ministers and missionaries, our teachers, editors, physi¬ 
cians, lawyers and statesmen. The names of this worthy army of 
Peachamites ought ever to be kept in precious memory and held 
up as examples to'be emulated by the young of to-day and of all 
coming time. Such are the names of Stevens, Chamberlin, Mat¬ 
tocks, Blanchard and Chandler, among lawyers and statesmen; 
of the Worcesters, Merrill, Blanchard, Clark, Mattocks, Strong, 
Abbott, Watts and Martin, among missionaries and ministers ; of 
Chamberlin, Blanchard, Pearson, Johnson and Shaw, among 
teachers and reformers. Who of the young men and women of 
to-day will determine to enroll their names among the alumni of 
our colleges and seminaries ? Who will covet, and toil for a place 
in the roll of honor to be read by the future historian of this 
town ? The pathway is open to you as it was to the young of 
former generations. The obstacles in your way are not so numer¬ 
ous as those which they overcame. In numerating the advantages 
of the Academy, we should not overlook its influence upon the 
general community. It has not alone benefited those who have 
entered the learned professions: it has diffused abroad a spirit of 
intelligence among the farmers, mechanics and business men who 
dwell among and upon these hills, or^who have gone forth to sub- 
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due the lands, build the towns, cities and railroads, and carry on 
* the traffic of the Great West. Along with this army' of civil, 
moral and religious educators, in recent times there has gone forth 
another army. It went forth to answer the call of an imperilled 
country. I cannot call the roll — every family sent its quota. 
This church did not shrink from its duty: did not withhold its 
members or its moral support. These parents did not keep back their 
sons. The long list of names inscribed on yonder monument 
bears testimony to the courage and unshrinking fidelity of your sol¬ 
diers. This town came forward liberally to meet the pecuniary 
responsibilities the emergency demanded. It paid its war expen¬ 
ses without a dollar of debt left behind. For this promptness 
of action in the nation’s hour of peril, credit and praise is de¬ 
served ; and I claim a part of this for a church that has ever 
advocated and practiced industry, frugality and temperance. 

This town has a noble past. It is an honon to those who have 
lived it and have left it as our heritage. You have reason to be 
proud of it; but you must use it rightly. We do not want to recall 
those bygone days and institutions. We should try to carry 
forward the structure of church and society, of which they laid 
the foundations, to a beautiful and symmetrical development. 
We should wish to possess their spirit, not their forms ; to emu¬ 
late and surpass their devotional watchfulness, not to reproduce 
their austere manners and rigid, dogmatic views. 

It is a fitting close to this discourse to give a brief history of 
the building in which we meet to-day. This building’ is identi¬ 
fied with all but the first twelve years of the church’s history. 
The early settlers met in private houses. The first attempt at 
church building was made in 1791 — three years before the church 
was organized. This was undertaken by the town. A tax of 
one hundred pounds was voted — to be paid in boards, shingles 
and labor. There being some difficulty in selecting a site, a com¬ 
mittee of men from the neighboring towns was chosen to “ stick 
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the stake,”—as saith the town records — upon the most suitable 
location. The spot chosen was near the house now occupied by 
Mr. Thomas Morse. This decision did not meet the assent of the 
majority. The stake was pulled up and given to another commit¬ 
tee, chosen, this time, from New Hampshire; and the citizens put 
themselves under bonds of fifty pounds each to abide by the re¬ 
sult. This last committee was not chosen till 1794, and the stake 
was never driven again. The plan of the house, however, was drawn, 
and the pews sold at auction: some going as high as thirty-three 
pounds, or one hundred and fifty dollars. But before the location 
was selected and work commenced, the minds of the people were 
turned to the question of building an academy and of using the 
same building for school and church. This was finally agreed 
upon, and the church became permanently located in this building 
in 1797. This arrangement continued till 1806, when the need of 
a separate building for church purposes became apparent and the 
present building was erected, though in fashion considerably dif¬ 
ferent from what it now appears. Its first location was upon the 
hill northeast of the Cemetery. It was sixtv-two feet long and 
forty-eight feet wide; it had a tower in front with doors on three 
sides. Inside it was furnished with square pews, a gallery on 
three sides, and a high pulpit with thirteen steps. The sale of 
the pews, covering the cost of the house, amounted to about five 
thousand six hundred dollars ; the highest sale of a single pew 
being one hundred and seventy-nine dollars. This house contin¬ 
ued to meet the wants of the people till 1844. It was then moved 
to its present site and cut down about seven feet. The tower was 
removed aud twelve feet added to the length of the building. The 
galleries were taken away and the square pews replaced by those 
now in use. A gallery for the choir was built over the vestibule, 
and the tower-like pulpit lowered. The expense of these re¬ 
pairs was covered by reselling the pews for three thousand 
two hundred dollars. The modernized house satisfied the com- 
4 



munity till the present year, when the spirit of improvement again 
moved the minds of the people. The building has been raised 
about seven feet, restoring what was taken away by the first re¬ 
pairs. This has enabled the congregation to provide itself with 
what has long been needed—neat and commodious rooms for 
its social meetings. This work has been done in a manner that 
reflects great credit upon the committees having their construction 
and furnishing in charge. Besides the work done below, the 
building committee* has coustructed a well-proportioned tower 
and spire, put in a new singing gallery and an alcove for an or¬ 
gan,— the munificent gift of a former townsman — and rebuilt the 
pulpit. Your committee are entitled to the credit of having done 
their work well. To the ladies, also, there is due well-earned 
praise for their efforts in refurnishing the house. The entire ex¬ 
pense of these repairs, including the organ and furniture, amounts 
to about seven thousand two hundred dollars. If to this we add 
the expense of clock and bell, we shall have about seven thousand 
nine hundred dollars—the cost of the building as it now stands. 
To this add the first cost and former repairs, we have a total ex¬ 
penditure, from first to last, of sixteen thousand seven hundred 
dollars. 

To-day we return to a renewed building. Like the holy Gospel, 
of which it is a promoter, it is old yet new. It is the old renewed. 
It may thus be taken to indicate the constant renewal that should 
be carried forward in the hearts and lives of those who come hither 
for worship and instruction. 

It is not perfect. We have been limited and bound in a meas¬ 
ure by those who have gone before us. In this, it is like ourselves. 
We are hampered and kept down by the imperfections and sins of 
our fathers. The burden of their moral weakness descends upon 
us. Yet, within, it has a voice of music that needs only the hand 
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of a master to bring forth sounds of sweet and harmonious mel¬ 
ody. In this, it is also like ourselves: for there are powers 
within the soul only awaiting the touch of our Heavenly Master’s 
hand that they may break forth into glad songs of praise. Though 
various voices speak, like the pipes of the organ, and many wills 
are in action, yet all may act from one central motive, and move 
forward to the accomplishment of one great purpose. 

By its spire, pointing upward, it symbolizes the tendency of all 
Christian aspiration and the end of all that is appropriate to this 
sacred place to be, that the pathway of each soul should lead up¬ 
ward, shining brighter and brighter till the full day, and end at 
last in the perfect rest of God. 



ADDRESS. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


My Dear Friends : Your kind invitation to me to take a part 
in these dedicatory services was gladly and thankfully accepted. 
To be invited hither under circumstances so auspicious, and asked, 
as one who cherishes an honorable pride in the prosperity of his 
birthplace, to say what is in my heart on this occasion, is an honor 
that any man of ordinary sensibility might be excused for coveting. 
To me, certainly, it is very precious. I will frankly confess that 
of all the days of my more than three-score years this is one of 
the very brightest and happiest. Many times within the forty-five 
years that have passed over my fiead since I left my father’s house 
on “ Penny Street,” to learn the art and mystery of printing, have 
I come back to visit my kindred, to look into the faces familiar to 
me in childhood and youth, to gaze with fresh rapture at these 
green hills, to breathe this bracing mountain air, and hear again 
the music of the brooks in whose cold, clear waters I sought the 
shining trout; and always have I found among you a hearty and 
generous welcome. But to-day I meet you with a satisfaction and 
joy such as I have experienced at no former time. I see you 
gathered in this house, erected by the fathers, and now improved 
and beautified by your own enterprise and taste; I find you a 
united and harmonious church and congregation, all old quar¬ 
rels hushed, all former alienations forgotten; I see you taking a 
“ new departure,” under the leadership of a minister chosen by 



yourselves, whom you all respect and love, and under whose min¬ 
istrations you may reasonably hope for many years of peace and 
prosperity. Surely, in view of all this, I ought to rejoice with 
you, and with you give thanks to God for his great goodness and 
mercy. And if, in giving you an instrument fit to voice your pub¬ 
lic praises of Him in whom we live and move and have our being, 
and to whom we owe the consecration of all our powers, I have 
augmented, ever so slightly, the sum of your enjoyment, inspired 
in you a higher courage, and contributed anything to make this 
day more auspicious in the history of the town, I am a thousand 
times rewarded in looking into your happy faces; and, if this were not 
enough, in “ remembering the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said, ‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ ” 

To some it may seem strange that one whose religious opinions 
are radical as mine are known to be should give an organ to an 
Orthodox Church, and avow a hearty interest in the growth and 
prosperity of a religious society whose creed differs widely from 
his own. But Christianity, rightly understood, transcends all 
creeds, and overleaps the boundaries of sect and dogma; and I 
should have felt a rebuke in my own conscience if, being moved 
to make such a gift to the church in my native place — the church 
to which my own parents belonged — I had hesitated to do so on 
account of my dissent from some things in your confession of faith. 
Such hesitation would have been a reproach to my professions of 
religious liberality, and revealed me to myself as a narrow-minded 
sectarian instead of a Liberal Christian. I love my native town, 
and have a deep and abiding interest in the happiness and pros¬ 
perity of its inhabitants. I wish it to be forever an attractive 
place to all who have been or may be born within its limits, and 
to those as well who come hither from any quarter of the world. I 
recognize the Congregational Church here, in spite of what I may 
deem its errors and imperfections, as the nucleus of the b§gt moral 
influences in the place. If I were a resident here, I should be a, 
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constant attendant upon religious services in this house, and, in 
the interest of public morality, if on no other ground, a liberal 
supporter of preaching. Why then should I, a Radical though I 
am, have denied myself the pleasure of doing what I could to 
make this meeting-house more tasteful and attractive to those who 
in future years will gather here for the worship of God ? 

If those who call themselves Christians were more like him of 
whom Paul so lovingly speaks as “ the man Christ Jesus,” would 
they not make less of the letter that killeth, and more of the spirit 
thatmaketh alive ? Would they not magnify their points of agree¬ 
ment rather than those of difference and divergence ? Would 
they not find the love of God shed abroad in their hearts drawing 
them together in sweet fellowship, without regard to sectarian 
lines and systems of theology ? If they were once filled with the 
spirit of the great Teacher whose name they so often take upon 
their lips, would they not be ashamed of their quarrels, and find 
it easy to labor together for the redemption of a world lying in 
wickedness ? 

However widely I may have wandered from the faith in which 
I was reared, and which perhaps is as dear to you now as once it 
was to me, my trust in God as the being who has given me life, 
and to whom I owe a perfect obedience, has never for one moment 
wavered, and is to-day alike invincible and consoling. I read 
with ever fresh delight the words of Him who “ spake as never 
man spake,” and feel that in the truths uttered by Him, and of 
which his spotless life was the exemplification, lies the power by 
which alone the world can be redeemed from ignorance and sin. 
Agreeing in so much, as I know we do, why should we not agree to 
differ in respect to things of less importance ? I do not believe that 
God either expects or desires that his children should all subscribe 
to one and the same creed ; and the effort to produce such an agree¬ 
ment is as absurd and foolish as would be the attempt to make all 
the clocks in the world strike the hour at the same instant, or to 
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make all men of equal height and bulk and one unvarying hue of 
skin. God requires that each one of us should for himself “ prove 
all things and hold fast that which is good ; ” but he has placed 
us under such varying conditions of development and growth, 
that the conclusions at which we arrive by the conscientious use 
of our faculties are necessarily divergent one from another. Let 
us not imagine that in this God has made a mistake, or that it is 
possible for us to mend His work. If churches were only half as 
“ zealous of good works ” as they are of what, often in their 
blindness and narrowness, they call “ sound doctrines,” they would 
do a thousand-fold more than they now do to convert the world to 
Christianity. If their bond of fellowship were love, instead of 
dogmas that change with every passing generation, they would be 
invincible. If the churches and ministers of this favored land 
had been as careful in respect to the spirit of Christianity, and 
the morality which it enjoins, as they were tenacious of the doc¬ 
trines embodied in their creeds, they could never have been, as they 
were for three generations, “ the bulwarks of Slavery,” giving it 
not only the sanction of their example, but 

“ Torturing the pages of the hallowed Bible, 

To sanction crime, and robber}’, and blood ; ” 

making Jesus and Paul apologists for the vilest system of oppres¬ 
sion that ever saw the sun, and leading the nation on, step by step, 
) ■ to the c^ad arbitrament of a war in which tens of thousands of our 
sons and brothers went down into bloody graves, in order that the 
fetters of the slaves might be broken, and the country be “ redeem¬ 
ed, regenerated, and disenthralled.” In vain do we cry Lord, Lord, 
and multiply our outward observances, and repeat our catechisms, 
while living in disobedience to God’s commands. When we stand 
before Him in judgment he will not ask us “ To what church did 
you belong ? ” or “ What was your creed ? ” but “ Did you give 
meat to the hungry and drink to the thirsty ? Did you 
take the friendless stranger to your houses ? Did you clothe the 
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naked ? Did you visit the sick and those that were in prison ? ” 
“ Yerily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me.” Let us firmly adhere, as 
we all may and must, to whatever forms of belief commend them¬ 
selves to our reason and judgment, under the guidance of the 
Spirit of God ; but let us not delude ourselves with the idea that 
either an Orthodox or a Radical theology will be accepted as a 
substitute for the practical righteousness, the love of God and the 
neighbor, which the Gospel enjoins. 

“ Not such the service the benignant Father 
Requireth at His earthly children’s hands ; 

Not the poor offering of vain rites, but rather 
The simple duty man from man demands. 

“ For he whom Jesus loved hath truly spoken ; 

The holier worship which he deigns to bless 

Restores the lost, and binds the spirit broken, 

And feeds the widow and the fatherless. 

“ Oh, brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother ; 

Where pity dwells the peace of God is there ; 

To worship rightly is to love each other ; 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 

vv follow with reverent steps the great example 
V Of Him whose holy work was ‘ doing good ; ’ 

, So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 

Each loving life a psalm of gratitude.” * 

In speaking thus frankly what the occasion suggested, I trust 
I have not uttered a single word that to you has been un¬ 
welcome ; and if it has sounded like preaching, I hope you will 
not charge me with o’erstepping the modesty with which a lay¬ 
man should address himself to such themes. 

I come now to a topic on which no one will question my right 
to speak on this occasion, viz: Your duty and privilege, as 
citizens of this town, to labor earnestly, and with a wise forecast, 


* Whittier. 
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to develop its physical, intellectual, social, and moral advantages 
and resources, so as to make it a “goodly heritage” for yourselves 
and all whose lot may hereafter be cast here. As a small rural 
town, with a.hard soil and a cold climate, it may be said, without 
boasting, that Peacham has an honorable record. The early set¬ 
tlers of the town generally appreciated the need of intelligence, 
morality, and religion as conditions of a prosperous and happy 
community. The Church and the School were institutions which 
they thought hardly less necessary than food and clothing, and 
which, therefore, they took measures to found at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment, taxing themselves in their poverty to an extent in 
contrast with which, I fear, the liberality of their more prosperous 
decendants might almost seem like parsimony. The boys and girls 
of the present time have but a feeble conception of the hardships 
and privations of that early day, when much of the town was a 
dense wilderness, and when the tillers of the soil dwelt for the most 
part in log cabins, which now would hardly be thought fit for 
barns; when pewter platters were a sign of aristocracy, and peo¬ 
ple were content to take their simple fare on plates fashioned in the 
turning lathe ; when the mothers and their daughters spun and wove 
the cloth not only for their own garments, but those of their hus¬ 
bands, sons, and brothers; when all trade took the form of bar¬ 
ter and exchange, and it was difficult to get money enough even 
to pay the G-overninent tax. And yet it was in those days that a 
commodious meeting-house was erected and a minister settled, and 
school-houses were built in every neighborhood. If we could now 
summon from their graves the Elkinses, the Chamberlins, the Mi¬ 
ners, the Baileys, the Merrills, the Blanchards, the Crossmans, the 
Walkers, and others too numerous to mention, who wrought so 
successfully in laying the foundations on which you are building 
at this day, what tales of primitive and pioneer life might we not 
hear! 
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Two things early gave Peacham an honorable pre-eminence 
among the towns in this part of the State. The first was the set¬ 
tlement of a minister of rare ability, catholicity, and worth; a 
man, taking him for all in all, such as is not often found in the 
pulpit of a small frontier town. The second was the establish¬ 
ment here of the Caledonia County Grammar School; an insti¬ 
tution which has been of unspeakable value to each successive 
generation of the boys and girls of the town, to say nothing of 
the hundreds who came from other places to avail themselves of 
its advantages. This school was an object of constant solicitude 
to Mr. Worcester during the long period of his ministry, and it 
was probably owing to him, more than to any one else, that it was 
generally so fortunate in the character and capacity of its teachers. 

The effect of such a ministry and such a school was seen in the 
high standard of morals that prevailed here, in a thirst for know¬ 
ledge on the part of the young, and in the fixed habit on the part 
of the people of attending public worship. I doubt if there is 
another town in the whole State, in which, fifty or sixty years ago, 
there was so small a fraction of the inhabitants who did not go to 
meeting on Sunday as there was in Peacham. In that day car¬ 
riages of any kind were rare. In Summer, those who did not 
come to church on foot rode on horseback ; the wife, unless she 
happened to possess the luxury of a side-saddle, riding behind her 
husband, and the sister behind her brother, while the little boy or 
girl was perched on the pommel in front. The gathering of a 
country congregation on Sunday morning, in those days, was a 
spectacle alike animating and picturesque ; men from the outlying 
hills trudging on foot over the dusty highways, or crossing the 
green fields to shorten the distance, their coats hanging on their 
arms, and their sunburned faces covered with perspiration; shy 
boys and shyer maidens walking in close proximity, hardly daring 
to speak to each other; others coming from every quarter on 
horseback, young colts by the dozen following their dams, their 
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responsive whinnyings making music, less scientific, it must be 
confessed, than that of the organ, but sometimes more pleasant to 
the keenly sensitive ear than the nasal discords of the church choir. 
In Winter the scene was different, but not less animating. The 
snowdrifts of those days were hard to beat, but they were rarely 
so deep that the people did not contrive to go through, over, or 
around them in order to get to the meeting-house, and that, too, 
though it stood on one of the bleakest hills in the town, and was 
innocent of fire, save that which the women brought in their foot- 
stoves. In such a place, with the thermometer at ten degrees be¬ 
low zero, and the wind making the loose sash rattle like a continuous 
fire of musketry, and driving the snow in through every crack and 
cranny, it required both courage and fortitude either to preach or to 
hear. There was, however, one advantage that should not be over¬ 
looked : the aching feet and hands and shivering bodies of the con¬ 
gregation were a sure preventive of sleep. I have a vision now of 
the venerable Worcester in the high old pulpit, the wind shaking 
the btoad sash at his back and sifting the snow into a drift on the 
floor around him, his hands red and stiff with cold, and his teeth 
almost chattering ; and yet he goes bravely and unflinchingly on 
from “firstly” to “tenthly,” the congregation suffering not less 
than himself, but listening with a patience which, if it could have 
been utilized to that end, would have served for so many martyrs 
undergoing the tortures of the Inquisition. If, in such circumstances, 
a.certain locality, more frequently mentioned in the pulpit then 
than now, seemed an almost desirable place on account of its warmth, 
why wonder ? On such days as this, those who lived near the meet¬ 
ing-house opened their doors at noon-time to those who came from a 
distance, allowing them to warm their shivering bodies at blazing 
wood fires while eating their luncheon of nut-cakes and cheese. 
Some, it must be confessed, preferred to go to the tavern, where 
they could warm the inner and the outer man at the same time, 
and fortify themselves for the second ^service by a noonday dram. 
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At a later period, within the recollection of many now present, 
the town had a narrow escape from being utterly demoralized by 
drunkenness. Farmers, finding it up-hill work to support their 
families and to lay by even a little for a rainy day, were tempted 
by a new form of industry which seemed likely to be profitable. 
Canada affording a ready market for potato whisky, not less than 
thirty or forty distilleries of the vile stuff sprang into existence 
here, and potatoes became the staple production of the town. 
Many young men, it is to be feared, were ruined by the taste lor 
strong drink thus acquired and fostered. Looking back to that 
time in the light of the present day, it seems almost a miracle that 
the town was not utterly and hopelessly debauched. In the course 
of a few years, however,—partly, perhaps, on account of the 
small profits that accrued from the business, but more, I am sure, 
on account of the warnings of the pulpit, and the quiet, steady 
influence of the more intelligent portion of the inhabitants — the 
distilleries were, one after another, abandoned; and when the 
Temperance reform presented itself, the town was among the first 
to recognize its claims and lend it a hearty support. There is 
another form of agricultural industry that is now demoralizing the 
fairest portions of New-England, from which you are happily ex¬ 
empt. Tobacco, thank God! cannot be profitably cultivated in 
Peacham. Congratulate yourselves, that your hard soil and cold 
climate exempt you from a temptation which is corrupting the con¬ 
science and overmastering the religion of thousands. 

These references to the past, however interesting as history, 
are more important as suggestive of present duties and responsi¬ 
bilities. The fathers, in their love for the town in which they had 
made themselves a home, in their willingness to make sacrifices 
for the promotion of its honor and welfare, in their devotion to 
religion and their care for the education of their children, have 
left an example which the present generation would do well to 
follow. In some respects there has been great improvement here. 
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since that day. The people are no doubt more intelligent, their 
homes better furnished, their farms in fewer instances under mort¬ 
gage ; but it may at least be doubted whether the old attachment 
to the place and the old pride in its prosperity have not somewhat 
abated. I would not be unjust, but I have a suspicion that, with 
greater pecuniary prosperity there is less of public spirit than 
there was in the olden time ; with far greater means and opportu¬ 
nities, a duller sense of individual responsibility in respect to 
public affairs. In the days when there were no railroads, and 
even the mail-coach was but infrequently seen, the people by their 
very isolation from the outside world were made homogeneous 
and fraternal. They were often in each other’s houses, and the 
affairs of the little town, its struggles and its growth, were sub¬ 
jects of daily consideration. Huskings, quiltings, apple-paring 
bees, and other social gatherings were frequent ; and the farmers 
so loved to see and converse with each other, that instead of 
working each one alone on his own farm, day after day, they were 
often, by a system of exchange, brought together by the dozen in 
the same field. All this served to give intensity to the social life 
of the town. Now, however, the facilities of intercourse with 
distant places are so multiplied, and so many of you have sons or 
daughters, brothers or sisters, in larger and more flourishing 
places, that you are under a constant temptation to travel; and 
the newspapers so excite you with their reports of whatever is 
going on in all parts of the world that your sympathies are prone 
to be diverted from your neighbors and what immediately concerns 
the welfare of the town. The Church, the Academy, and the Dis¬ 
trict School are dwarfed in your eyes, in comparison with greater 
institutions of the same sort elsewhere; and before you are aware 
of it, perhaps, your interest in them, and the sense of individual 
responsibility for their character are sadly diminished. It is a good 
thing, no doubt, to have our sympathies enlarged so as to embrace 
the whole world ; but it is not a good thing to forget the duties 
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we owe to the place in which we live, and the people among whom 
our lot is cast. On the contrary, these duties should be the first 
to claim attention. No man can love his country as he ought who 
does not first love his home and the place of his birth. The best 
way, indeed, to serve one’s country is to make its towns what they 
should be. These lovely hills and vales were meant to be the 
abodes of virtue, intelligence, enterprise, and high aspiration, and 
they can be made such only by your patriotism and devotion. A 
conscientious fulfillment of your duties will make Peacham as at¬ 
tractive in its moral and social aspects as it certainly is in its nat¬ 
ural scenery. 

If you ask me to tell you more specifically what you ought to 
do, I sav, in the first place, See to it that your Church is not per¬ 
mitted to languish either for want of spiritual life or temporal 
support. Let it not be smothered by too great an attachment to 
creeds and forms, to the neglect of things of higher importance. 
Let it be kept abreast of the age, with an open ear for the Truth, 
ever old and ever new, which God by his Holy spirit is always 
waiting to reveal to his faithful children. You have done wisely 
in repairing and beautifying your meeting-house. The money 
thus expended is so much capital invested for the benefit of the 
town, which has thereby been made a more desirable place of 
residence. There is not a farm within its limits that has not been 
enhanced in value by this expenditure. Then you should give 
your minister a generous support, and encourage him to declare the 
whole counsel of God, according to the dictates of his own con¬ 
science, even though in so doing he should disturb your prejudices 
and rebuke you for your short-comings and sins. If your minis¬ 
ter is to be a blessing to you and not a curse, he must be free to pro¬ 
claim the truth as he understands it; and you should be more 
ready to support him when he gives you manna fresh from heaven, 
than when he lulls you to sleep with threadbare doctrines and 
lifeless forms. The object of preaching is to make men wiser and 



better, and this cannot be done by humoring their prejudices 
and ministering to their self-complacency. Above all, do not raise 
against your minister the cowardly cry of “ heresy,” if he should 
sometimes venture to express thoughts and convictions that seem 
incompatible with the ancient formularies of doctrine. The ef¬ 
fort to confine God’s truth within the exact limits of a creed is 
not less absurd than it would be to attempt to bottle up the rays 
of the sun; and you should give your minister to understand that 
you expect him to use all the faculties that God has given him 
for the discovery of truth, and never to withhold it for fear of giving 
you offense. 

I counsel you, moreover, to expect and encourage your minister 
to apply the principles of Christianity to every human interest and 
relation; to your private, social, and political life, and to the liv¬ 
ing questions of the time — the questions upon which you are 
called to act — questions of reform and progress, involving the 
rights of human nature, the purity of government, and the wel¬ 
fare of society. The distinction between things religious and 
things secular is too often made a cover for practices that corrupt 
religion at the core, making it but an empty formality. Religion, 
if it is good for anything, will not be an affair of Sunday alone, 
but of every day of the week, going with us into the field and the 
shop, into the caucus and the town-meeting, guiding and controling 
us in our labor and our rest, in our amusements as well as our 
devotions, and in our public as well as private relations. The 
minister, therefore, must deal with our life in its every aspect, 
seeking to elevate it to the Christian standard, that we may be 
“ whole and entire, wanting nothing.” But, while according to 
him this untrammeled freedom, I counsel you not to depend upon 
him to do your thinking, or fail to weigh in the scales of your own 
judgment all that he may utter. A cowardly, subservient spirit 
is not less demoralizing in the pews than in the pulpit. You will 
best honor your minister, not by an unquestioning assent to his 
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opinions, but by candidly and charitably expressing and firmly ad¬ 
hering to your own, if, upon a conscientious examination of any 
subject, you caanot agree with him. Such differences need not 
lead to any alienation between you, but may even become a basis 
of mutual respect and confidence. 

The schools of the town should be your next care. There is 
no surer sign of a lack of intelligence and refinement in a neigh¬ 
borhood than a dilapidated and slovenly school-house, its benches 
hacked with knives and stained with ink, its doors unhinged, its 
floor covered with dirt, its windows open to sun and rain. On 
the other hand, if you see a school-house neat in design, freshly 
painted, in good repair, with a well-turfed yard filled with beauti¬ 
ful shade trees, you instinctively infer that the families of the 
neighborhood are enterprising and intelligent. If the school-house 
is what it ought to be, you are likely to find in it a competent 
teacher and well-behaved scholars. In such a neighborhood, 
moreover, you will be likely to find the farms well taken care of, 
the fences trim, the houses and barns in good repair. The town 
which neglects its schools is on the high road to ruin. The Acad¬ 
emy here, too, should receive your hearty support. Living, you 
should do all in your power to increase its attractions and enlarge 
its means for instruction ; and, dying, you should remember it iu 
your wills. If this institution were endowed -as it should be, it 
would, by the beauty of its situation, attract a multitude of pu¬ 
pils and give the town an honorable fame. If you who live here 
would do what you can to increase its efficiency, you might reason¬ 
ably appeal to the students of former years, and especially to the 
wealthy natives of the town, now residing elsewhere, to make lib¬ 
eral additions to its chartered fund, and thus make it one of the 
grandest schools in the whole country. Families would then 
come here to enjoy its advantages, population would be increased, 
new houses would be built, farms would be more valuable, and 
the burdens of the town become lighter. 
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The situation of this town is somewhat peculiar. It has no 
large water-power to invite manufactures, and the railroads all go 
around it. Barnet, Danville, Cabot, and Groton, have all in this 
respect superior advantages ; but as an educational center it may, 
if it will, compete successfully with any or all of its neighbors. 
The hills which repel the advances of the iron horse are blown 
upon by airs so pure and healthful, and command views so lovely 
and magnificent, that it only needs a little enterprise on your 
part to attract to them hundreds of Summer residents from the 
great cities. When I was here a year ago, a citizen said to me, 

“ The men of Peach am who have money never think of investing 
it so as to benefit the town. They embark in no enterprise that 
is likely to increase population or benefit the mass of the people. 
They save and hoard, content to see the town run down if they 
can only draw the interest on their bonds.” How much truth 
there is in this inculpation it does not become me to say, but 
I repeat what I heard for the consideration of all whom it may 
concern. If a dozen men in this place, each one with some means 
at his command, would only unite in starting some business that 
would draw people here and thus make a wider market for home 
productions, they would evince a patriotism as creditable to them¬ 
selves as it would be beneficial to others. They would increase 
your congregation, and thus make the support of religious and 
educational interests less burdensome. 

Finally, you should spare no pains in beautifying your homes 
and improving the roads that lead to them. What a beautiful 
picture is a dwelling embowered in trees, its door-yard filled with 
fragrant flowers, the woodbine or the honeysuckle encircling the 
door and windows! How grateful to the traveler is a road free 
of stones and gulches and shaded by the cleanly maple or the 
graceful elm! Your cemetery, it give^me pleasure to say, is one ■« 
of the most beautiful that I have ever seen in a country town. 
Your Soldiers’ Monument, too, is creditable alike to your enter- 
6 
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prise, your patriotism and your taste. Make your homes radiant 
within with every social virtue, and beautiful without by those 
simple adornments with which nature is everywhere so prolific. 
The children born in such homes will leave them with regret, and 
come back to them in after life as pilgrims to a holy shrine. The 
town on whose hills and in whose vales such homes are found will 
live forever in the hearts of its grateful children, who will not 
cease to sing: 

“ The hills are dearest which our childish feet 

Have climbed the earliest; and the streams most sweet 

Are ever those at which our young lips drank— 

Stooped to their waters o’er the grassy bank.” 



APPENDIX. 


Note 1. 

The following extracts from the records of the town are given 
in illustration of the interest shown by the first settlers in the re¬ 
ligious welfare of the community. 

May 20th, 1784. “ Voted secondly, To raise sixty dollars to 

be paid in wheat at six shillings per bushel for the purpose of 
hiring preaching for the present year. Voted thirdly, That the 
Selectmen be a Committee to hire a preacher, that Mr. Moody 
Morse’s house shall be the place for holding the meeting.” 

March 24th, 1788. “ Voted, ThatCapt. Ephraim Poster, Dea. 
Jacob Guy and Mr. Jonathan Elkins, be a committee to hire a 
preacher and they be directed to employ some suitable person and 
one who may be likely to settle with us, to the amount of fifteen 
Sabbaths, at the expense of the town.” 

July 13, 1791. “Voted to accept the report of the Commit¬ 
tee, appointed at a former meeting to treat with the Rev. Mr. 
Chapin on the subject of his settling in the town, in the work of 
the ministry, and that the sum of fifty-five pounds and one half of 
the first Division belonging to the Right reserved to the first set¬ 
tled minister be given as a settlement, and fifty-five pounds as a 
salary annually, the said sum to be paid in wheat at five shillings 
per bushel, or in neat stock, rating six feet oxen at twelve pounds 
per yoke.” 
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Note 2. 

The following are the names of the twelve original members of 


the church: 

James Bailey. 

.died 1808, 

aged 86. 

Jonathan Elkins. 


“ 

“ 74. 

James Bailey, Jr. 

U 

1828, 

“ 77. 

Ephraim Foster. 

U 

1803, 

“ 72. 

Reuben Minor. 

U 

1829, 

“ 93. 

William Varnum. 

u 

1814, 

“ 68. 

James Abbott. 

u 

1815, 

it _ 

Mary Bailey. 

u 

1818, 

“ 84. 

Mary Bailey, 2nd. 


1844, 

“ 92. 

Mary Walker. 

u 

1834, 

“ 74. 

Phebe Skeel. 

.“ 

1836, 

“ 80. 

Anna Bailey. 

u 

> 

“ — 


Note 3. 

The following biographical notes are given in regard to the pas¬ 
tors of this church : 

Leonard Worcester was born in Hollis, N. H., Jan. 1st, 1767 ; 
he had only a common school education ; in his 18th year he was 
apprenticed to Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, Mass., to learn the 
printer’s trade, and afterwards became editor, printer and pub¬ 
lisher of the “Massachusetts Spy;” he studied theology under 
the direction of Drs. Emmons and Austin, and was licensed to 
preach the gospel in the study of Dr. Emmons, Franklin, Mass., 
March 12, 1799 ; he came to Peacham June 21st, 1799, and was 
installed Oct. 30th of the same year; from this time till 1839, he 
was active pastor, and senior pastor till his death, May 28th, 1846. 

David Merrill was born in Peacham, Vt., Sept. 8th, 1798 ; 
he was graduated at Dartmouth College, August 22d, 1821, and 
at Andover Theological Seminary in 1825; he was licensed to 
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preach at Haverhill, Mass., August 9th, 1825; he preached in 
Byfield, Mass., a few months, then went West, preached in various 
parts of Indiana and Illinois, and located in Urbana, Ohio ; he 
was ordained there in 1828, and remained till 1841; he moved to 
Peacham in June and was installed September 9, 1841, and re¬ 
mained here till his death, July 22d, 1850. 

Asaph Boutelle was born in Fitchburg, Mass., Oct. 7, 1804 ; 
he was graduated at Amherst College in 1828, and at Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1881; he was licensed to preach by the 
Andover Association, April 20, 1881, and ordained to the minis- 
try by the Presbytery of Newburyport at Bradford, Mass., Sep¬ 
tember 26, 1831; he immediately went to Ohio and was employed 
as a missionary at various places for twelve years ; he was in¬ 
stalled pastor at Alexandria, Ohio, June 15, 1843 ; he returned 
to his native state in 1847, and became pastor of Congregational 
church in Lunenburg, Mass., Jan. 10, 1849 ; he remained there 
till 1851, when he removed to Peacham and was installed pastor 
of this church February 13, 1851 ; he continued to be pastor till 
his death, which occurred Jan 12, 1866. 

Perrin B. Fisk was born in Waitsfield, Yt., July 3,1837 ; he 
received an academical education at Barre Academy, Yt., and 
was graduated at Bangor Theological Seminary in 1863 ; he was 
ordained and installed at Dracut, Mass., October 1, 1863, where 
he remained two years; he preached for a time at Rockport, 
Mass., during the regular pastor’s absence in Europe; he was 
installed over the church in Peacham, August 22, 1866, and dis¬ 
missed July 12, 1870 ; he commenced his labors in Lyndonville, 
Yt., in August of the same year, where he still remains. 
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Note 4. 

It is worthy of notice that of these thirty-eight college gradu¬ 
ates, twenty-six belong to the period previous to 1839, (see Mr. 
Worcester’s Memorial Discourse,) while the remaining twelve 
belong to the later period. This is a decrease by no means pro¬ 
portionate to the decrease in population. 


Note 5. 

The names of the Building Committee having these repairs in 
charge are as follows : 

Luther F. Parker, Ashbel Martin, 

James R. Kinerson, John 0. Cowles. 

Orman P. Hooker, 


Note 6. 

MEMORIAL DISCOURSE, BY REV. LEONARD WORCESTER. 

“What hath God wrought.”— Numbers, xxin. 23. 

We have abundant evidence in the holy scriptures, not only that 
“ the works of the Lord are great; ” but, also, that they are 
“ sought out of all them who have pleasure therein.” The great 
works of creation, of common providence, and of the redemption 
of our ruined race, by Jesus Christ, furnished themes on which 
the inspired writers, and other holy men of old, delighted to dwell. 
They were themes, too, to which frequent recurrence was had, to 
lead men to feel the greatness of their obligations to their infinite 
Creator, and constant Benefactor; to excite in them admiring and 
adoring apprehensions of this glorious Being; and, if possible, to 
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induce them to unite, with heart and voice, in praising “ the Lord 
for His goodness, and for His wonderful works to the children of 
men.” In respect to these things, as in various other respects, 
the inspired writers furnish an example, which it must well become 
all who are called to minister in holy things, and to “ show unto 
men the way of salvation,” carefully to imitate. They should, 
not unfrequently, direct the attention of those to whom they min¬ 
ister, to what God hath wrought with such admirable wisdom, and 
with almighty power, in creating the heavens and the earth, and 
in giving existence to all which our eyes behold, or of which we 
are otherwise informed, from those stupendous orbs which roll in 
immeasurable space, to the smallest atom that floats in the sun¬ 
beam ; and from the most exalted archangel around His throne of 
glory, to the most minute of all the creatures to which he has 
given life. Attention should also be directed to the various dispen¬ 
sations of divine Providence; and, especially, to those dispensa¬ 
tions which have had more immediate respect to that race of 
beings to which ourselves belong. Here, as in the great work of 
creation, we cannot but find frequent, and even constant occasion 
to exclaim, “ What hath God wrought! ” “ This is the Lord’s 
doing; it is marvelous in our eyes! ” Whether we contemplate 
the common dispensations of divine Providence, in the revolutions 
of the planetary world ; in the regular succession of the seasons, 
summer and winter, seed time and harvest; in the regular return 
of day and night; in rain and sunshine ; in the preservation of 
our own race, and of other orders of creatures; in the passing 
away of one, and the coming of another generation; in the means 
of subsistence constantly provided and kindly bestowed; and in 
other things innumerable ; or whether our attention be' fixed on 
more special dispensations of Providence, whether of judgment or 
of mercy; such as the destruction of the world by a deluge ; the 
overwhelming of Sodom and Gomorrah by fire from heaven; the 
plagues of Egypt; the feeding of Elijah by ravens, and causing 
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that the barrel of meal should not waste, nor the cruse of oil 
fail; the deliverance of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, from 
the fiery furnace of the enraged monarch of Babylon, and of 
Daniel from the hungry lions; and a multitude of other events 
of a similar character; who can forbear the exclamation, “ What 
hath God wrought! ” 

But, above all, should the ministers of the gospel frequently — 
may I not say constantly ? — direct the attention of those to whom 
they are called to declare the counsel of God, to that greatest and 
most wonderful of all the works of the Lord, the redemption and 
salvation of our fallen race, by Jesus Christ. It is here that He 
has made the most clear and full display of His adorable perfec¬ 
tions,— of His glorious character; and it is here that he has laid 
men under the highest obligations of gratitude and love. It is in 
this great work that those wonderful things are found, “ into which 
the angels desire to look.” This is the great and glorious work, 
in view of which, especially, myriads of adoring saints and angels 
in glory, unite in ascribing “ blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power, unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
forever and ever.” Hence, it seems difficult to conceive how any¬ 
thing can deserve the name of a gospel sermon, which does not, 
in some way, have an important bearing upon this great work, and 
bring into view something which may justly give occasion to the 
exclamation “ What hath God wrought! ” In contemplating 
the works of creation, and divine providential dispensations, 
whether common or special, their connection with the great work 
of redemption, by Jesus Christ, should never be forgotten. It was, 
no doubt, in view of what God would do for the people of Israel, 
in carrying forward this great and glorious work, that the spirit 
of inspiration constrained Balaam, a wicked soothsayer, to ex¬ 
claim, “ Surely there is no enchantment against Jacob, neither is 
there any divination against Israel; according to this time it 
shall be said of Jacob and of Israel, What hath God wrought! ” 
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My design, in the present discourse, is, to give some account of 
the Lord’s gracious dealings with the people of this place, from its 
first settlement; — more particularly, of what He has done in con¬ 
nection with my ministry here, which is now drawing near its close. 
In fulfilling my design, it will be my aim to keep the great work 
ol redemption in view, and to show you what the Lord has been 
doing here, in carrying forward this great work, to the glory of 
His name, and so as to bring this people under unspeakable obli¬ 
gations to Him. 

This town began to be settled in troublous times, just at the 
commencement of the revolutionary war. If I am correctly in¬ 
formed, it was first surveyed, and laid out in lots, in the year 1774, 
sixty-five years ago the coming summer. The same year, several 
lots were selected for settlement; and on some three or four of 
them a few trees were, fallen. The following year, which, you 
know, was the one in which the war commenced, several other 
settlers came in, and began to work on their land; but no family 
removed hither until May, 1776. Then the late Deacon Jona¬ 
than Elkins, with his family, came in. Becoming apprehensive 
of being molested by the enemy, however, they returned, in a few 
weeks, to Haverhill, N. H., from whence they came. There the 
family remained until October of the same year, when they came 
hither again, and became permanent residents. That family, and 
one other, were all that were here during the succeeding winter. 
The following year, a small addition was made to the number ; 
and in October, of that year, the first child, whose birth-place was 
1 eacham, was born; Mr. Harvey Elkins, who deceased, a few 
years ago, at New Orleans. In 1781, three persons were taken 
prisoners here; one of whom, our aged friend, Col. Jonathan El- 
kins, who lately removed from among us, was first taken to Que¬ 
bec, then to Ireland, and at length to England. Being exchanged, 
he returned to his friends the following year. Of the other 
tv?0 > one wade his escape ; and the other was permitted to return 
7 
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to his family, at Newbury, on parole. In 1782, two other per¬ 
sons were taken prisoners, but they were detained only two or 
three months. The danger to which the inhabitants were thus 
exposed, in a time of war, being on the frontier, probably hin¬ 
dered the growth of the town considerably, so, that, up to this 
time, the number of families continued to be small. 

.Of the organization of the town there is no record to be found ; 
and when it was first organized, I apprehend cannot be certainly 
determined. The first town meeting of which there is any record, 
was the annual March meeting, in 1784. That meeting was 
warned, however, by Selectmen, who were probably chosen at an 
annual March meeting of the preceding year. There is, also, a 
list of freemen on record, the first six of whom were sworn, March 
18, 1783, before James Bailey, jun., Town Clerk ; and the next 
eleven, March 16, 1784, before Reuben Wilmot, Town Clerk. It 
seems not improbable, therefore, that March 18, 1783, the day 
when the first freemen on the list were sworn, was also the day 
on which Mr. Bailey was chosen Town Clerk, and on which the 
town was organized. Then, or somewhat earlier, it must have 
been. So far as appears from the records, the number of free¬ 
men in the town in March, 1784, was only seventeen. To this 
number seven were added in September following, increasing the 
list to twenty-four. I mention these facts, that it may by seen, as 
I think it will be presently, that there was, among the early inhab¬ 
itants of this town, a disposition, very honorable to themselves, to 
introduce and sustain the preaching of the gospel, and the admin¬ 
istration of divine ordinances, among them, while the town was 
yet in its infancy. 

After the conclusion of the revolutionary war, the increase of 
the town in population and prosperity was considerably acceler¬ 
ated. Many families were soon added to the number already here, 
and, literally and extensively, the wilderness was converted into 
a fruitful field, and the population of the town became respectable 
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in numbers, as it is believed it was also in character. A disposi¬ 
tion was manifested very favorable both to religious institutions, 
and to the instruction of the rising generation. The establish¬ 
ment of a County Grammar School here was pretty early sought 
for and obtained, on terms which were honorable to the inhabit¬ 
ants generally; as, while several individuals made very consider¬ 
able donations, the town at large subjected itself to no little 
expense to secure the grant. That this institution has been of in¬ 
estimable value to this people, and to all the region round about, 
as it has afforded great numbers of our youth an opportunity to 
acquire much useful knowledge, is beyond all question. No less 
than twenty-six young men, from among the inhabitants of this 
town, have obtained a college education, having been prepared to 
enter college in this institution. Six of these are, or have been, 
favorably known as preachers of the gospel; one of whom is 
now a missionary among the Cherokee Indians, and another in the 
Sandwich Islauds. Two are settled ministers in their own 
country; one, soon after being settled, was called from his labors 
on earth to his eternal home ; and the other has recently become 
a candidate for the ministry. Most of the others, who have been 
publicly educated, are, or have been, useful and respectable mem¬ 
bers of society, in different professions and employments; though 
several of these have been removed by death. Of our young 
men, two have become acceptable ministers of the gospel, and 
twelve have been educated as physicians, without having pursued 
a college course. And how many others, both male and female, 
have received instruction here, which has qualified them to be 
teachers of others, and to be useful in various .other stations and 
employments, I cannot, and need not undei$akq * ict • tq& :. ijut \ j 
these things I give only a passing notice, ani] . hasten to others, 
which have a more immediate connection without great . 

er’s precious cause. : ....... . ...... 

The first church gathered in this town was bf flip* ;Pjh^ytp^iqnY 
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order. It was organized by the late Rev. Peter Powers, then 
pastor of the church in Newbury, January 22,1784, and consisted 
of eighteen members,—ten males and eight females. But, accord¬ 
ing to information received from some of its members, that church 
was soon involved in great difficulties, which continued for a long 
season, and finally resulted in its being dissolved, without ever 
having the Lord’s supper administered. Eight of its members 
became members of the present Congregational Church, when it 
was first organized ; -lour others became members afterwards; 
three, I believe, united with other churches ; and the remaining 
three never afterwards united with any church whatever. 

At the time when that church was organized, as we have seen 
already, it does not appear that any more than six freemen had 
here been qualified ; and it is probable there were not more thau 
about twenty persons in town who might have been qualified. 
Yet, at a town meeting, May 20th, of the same year, it was voted 
that sixty dollars should be raised to provide preaching, which, 
in all probability, must have been a tax scarcely less heavy than 
one of $2,000, equally assessed on all the inhabitants of the town, 
would be at the present time. 

It was more than ten years from the organization of the first 
church, before another church was formed. During that long 
season, Zion here languished and mourned. No accessions were 
made to the church nominally existing; nor could its members have 
much enjoyed the outward privileges of the Lord’s people. Some 
of them, however, we believe, He owned as His beloved friends; 
and though, for a season, they walked in darkness, He still heard. 
. their prayers, repiembered His holy covenant with them, and His 
•»*thoughts: cotacenling them were thoughts of peace. At length, 
..^p time pf deliverance came; and, on the 14th of April, 1794, 
. .*dojigrpghtional Church was formed^consisting of twelve 
•. membersi—.sfiyen -.males, all of whom have been long in their 
; grac es,‘.anti ifre; fcrpales, two q£ whom still survive ; though only 
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one of them now remains in connection with this church, and she 
has long resided at a distance from us. On the 20th of the same 
month, probably at the first communion season ever enjoyed in 
.this place, four other females were added by letter, one of whom, 
our sister Varnum, still survives. In the course of the following 
season, the Lord was pleased to visit this people with the influences 
of His holy Spirit; and, as was hoped, to make a little number 
the subjects of renewing grace; so that, before the close of the 
year, nineteen more, one by letter, and eighteen by profession, 
were added to the church, increasing its number to thirty-five, 
sixteen males, and nineteen females. Of this whole number, so far 
as I know, sixteen are still living,—seven males, and nine females; 
though only five of them remain here, and only three of these, 
and two others, who reside at a distance, remain in connection 
with this church. In 1796, four were added, two of whom had 
been members of the former church, and the others were received 
by letter from another church. This increased the number to 
thirty-nine; which was still its number until the time of my ordina¬ 
tion, myself being the fortieth member received. 

In respect to the stated administration of the word and ordi¬ 
nances of the Lord, among this people, there was a long season of 
darkness. Coming, as the people had done, from different parts 
of the country, and entertaining somewhat discordant views, though 
they were generally desirous of these privileges, it was long before 
they could become united in inviting any one to become their 
pastor. As already noticed, at a meeting for the purpose, the 
first year to which the records of the town go back, provision was 
made for obtaining preaching; and this, I believe, was done in 
every succeeding year, until a pastor was obtained. As early as 
1788, the committee for providing preaching was instructed to 
employ a preacher who would be likely to settle. Such votes of 
instruction weip also, repeatedly passed afterwards. In 1791, the 
Rev. Israel Chapin, was regularly invited to become the Pastor, 



and an agreement was entered into with him, to which a large 
majority of the people acceded, though there was some opposi¬ 
tion. Why the connection was not consummated I think I was 
never informed. Efforts were also made to settle several others, 
but without success. To one other, the late Rev. Stephen Wil¬ 
liams, the church voted a call; but, happily, the town did not 
see fit to concur. Many others were employed for a time ; but in 
none of them could the people be sufficiently united to retain 
them. An aged sister in the church, who was among the early 
settlers in the town, has told me that when she removed to this 
place, then little else than an uubroken forest, it seemed to her 
that she was almost entirely shut out from the house and ordi¬ 
nances of the Lord, and that she should almost never hear the 
gospel preached again ; but that, when I began my labors here, I 
was the eightieth preacher whom she had heard in Peacham. 
This long delay, in respect to the settlement of a minister of the 
gospel, was, doubtless, a trial of the faith and patience of the 
Lord’s people here. 

But at length, in the midst of this darkness, light, or what was 
apprehended to be light, sprung up. It might not, indeed, well 
become me to say that, in this respect, the time of favor came. 
Yet I may say, that what this church, and a majority of this peo¬ 
ple thought to be the time of favor, did come. An entire stranger, 
unknown even by face to all this people, excepting two young men, 
who had lived with me several years while engaged in another 
employment, I was, at their instance, invited, by a committee for 
supplying the pulpit, to come and preach a few Sabbaths at least, 
here. Accepting the invitation, I came hither, June 21st, 1799, 
with almost no expectation of ever preaching among this people 
more than six Sabbaths, having engaged, after that term, to visit 
another place for a Sabbath or two, on my return to my family. 
But, before that short term expired, with unexpected and extra¬ 
ordinary unanimity, for a time of no little division in almost all 



towns and societies, and, especially, considering how long and how 
greatly this people had been themselves divided, both the Church 
and the Society presented me with an invitation to become their 
Pastor. After carefully attending to the subject, and weighing 
all the circumstances, I was constrained to consider it as a call in 
Providence, which I must not decline. It was accordingly ac¬ 
cepted, and I was here ordained to the work of the gospel min¬ 
istry, October 30, 1799; about twenty-three years from the first 
permanent settlement of a family in the town. During my min¬ 
istry, efforts have not been wanting, from time to time, to alienate 
this beloved people from me, and to cause divisions among them. 
There have, also, as you well know,- been seasons of‘great excite¬ 
ment among them, on various subjects; and, in more than one 
instance, no little darkness has seemed to rest on my prospects. 
Yet, having obtained help from God, I have continued until this 
present time; until, I think for more than ten years, not another 
minister, of any denomination, has remained, still performing the 
duties of a minister where he was at the time of my ordination, 
within the distance of at least eighty miles ; and until my advanced 
age, and growing infirmities, have admonished me that it is time 
to retire, and give place to some more efficient laborer, in this 
important field. 

In the mean time, there have been many and great changes 
among this people. Of six hundred and forty-five deaths, which 
came to my knowledge, I have kept a record; and probably there 
have been a number more, especially of little children, and in that 
part of the town which was .formerly part of Deweysburgh, of 
which I was never informed. Among the deceased are a large 
proportion of the members of the church and society, who were 
active in my settlement here. I have solemnized three hundred 
and three marriages, a considerable majority of which have been 
cases in which both parties, and a much larger proportion in which 
one party or the other, belonged to this town. Many of these 
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now have families, which have grown up under my ministry here, 
until quite a number of the children of these marriages have them¬ 
selves become heads of growing families. Moreover, a large num¬ 
ber of those who, at the time of my ordination, were inhabitants 
of this town, have since removed from among us, and others have 
succeeded them. Yet, through all these various scenes and changes, 
it is believed that, for upwards of thirty years of my ministry, the 
inhabitants of what was Peacham, at the time of my ordination, 
continued to belong to one religious society, more generally than 
did the people of almost any other town, of any thing like equal 
population, in this state. 

While I have much reason to lament my deficiencies, in dis¬ 
charging the important duties which have devolved upon me, as a 
Christian minister, to ask forgiveness of God, and of his people, 
and to regret that my labors have been attended with no greater 
success; yet, it is apprehended that a brief statement of facts 
must furnish some pleasing evidence, that the Lord has not left 
Himself entirely without witness, even here. It has already 
been stated that the number of members in this church, at the 
time of my ordination, was just forty. Of this number, however, 
only thirty-two resided in this town ; the residue being inhabit¬ 
ants of Barnet and Groton. The population of this town, at 
that time, is supposed to have been about eight hundred and 
fifty. Of course, the number of members in this church, within 
the town, was less than four of each one hundred inhabitants. 

There were then, however, several members of other churches 
here, who afterwards united with this church; besides a few of' 
the Baptist denomination; nearly twenty in all; making the 
whole number of professing Christians in town to be about fifty. 
Still, however, somewhat less than six of each one hundred inhab¬ 
itants ; or about one in seventeen of the whole population. 
From my ordination to the present time, four hundred and 
eighty-four have been received to this church by profession, and 
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eighty-two by letter; in all, five hundred and sixty-six; making 
the whole number, who have been members of this church, from 
its first establishment, about forty-five years ago, to be six hun¬ 
dred and six. Of this whole number, it is known that one hundred 
and seventeen have died members ; one hundred and seventy-six 
have been recommended to other churches, or have otherwise 
united with them; aud thirty-one have been excluded; in all, 
three hundred and twenty-four ; leaving two hundred and eighty- 
two who are still, nominally, members; though not less than 
seventy-five of these are scattered abroad, and residing at a con¬ 
siderable distance from us; so that not more than two hundred 
and seven can be considered as resident members, either in the 
town, or its immediate vicinity. Of these two hundred and seven, I 
think about one hundred and eighty reside within what was orig¬ 
inally Peacham, and the residue in the towns adjoining. The one 
hundred and eighty it is believed must give at least fourteen to 
one hundred inhabitants, and more than one seventh part of the 
whole population of what was Peacham, until part of Deweys- 
burgh was added to it; and this addition, it is well known, did 
almost nothing to increase the number, or the strength, either of 
this church or society. I do not recollect that a single member 
of either has resided in that part of the town, for several years. 
I am also informed, by the minister of the other society, that 
there are one hundred members residing within what was origin¬ 
ally Peacham, connected with the Methodist Church, and three 
only, in what was Deweysburgh. There are, also, several mem¬ 
bers of other Congregational Churches, and a number belonging 
to other religious denominations, now residing among us; so that 
the whole number of professing Christians now residing within 
what was the town of Peacham at the time of my ordination, is 
probably just about three hundred. This, it is believed, cannot 
tall very far short of one fourth of the whole population, which I 
think can hardly amount to one thousand and three hundred. Or, 
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if the one hundred and eighty members of this church, now re¬ 
siding in Peacham, be compared with the whole number properly 
belonging to the Congregational Society, or who have hitherto 
considered me as their minister, I think it must give a proportion 
of somewhat more than one-fourth. For, when we deduct from 
the whole population, not only those who belong to the Methodist 
Society ; but those, also, who formed themselves into a small so¬ 
ciety of another denomination, in 1837, and the considerable 
number who do not attach themselves to any religious society 
whatever, I think what will be found remaining, who may prop¬ 
erly be considered as now belonging to this society, cannot much 
exceed one-half of the whole population, even of what was 
Peacham originally. 

Of the six hundred and six who have been members of this 
Church, one hundred and thirty-six are known to have deceased; 
and, so far as I know, the remaining four hundred and seventy 
may be still living. Many of them, however, have removed far 
from us, some of whom, if yet alive, must be far advanced in 
years; so that it is very probable that a number have deceased, 
of whose death I have never been informed. 

During my ministry here, as many of you well know, this 
church has passed through some very trying scenes; and, by 
divine favor, it has also experienced some precious seasons of re¬ 
freshing from the presence of the Lord. The first seventeen 
years passed away, and only fifty-seven were added, by profes¬ 
sion, to its numbers. Though there was a season or two in which 
a little revival was witnessed, much the greater part of the time 
was one of no little darkness and discouragement. But, in the 
eighteenth year, a brighter day dawned. The spirit was wonder¬ 
fully poured forth upon us from on high, and the wilderness be¬ 
came, indeed, a fruitful field. In the course of about eighteen 
months, from the beginning of August, 18 L7, to the beginning of 
February, 1819, no less than two hundred and twenty-five mem- 
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bers were received by profession, and eight by letter ; in all, 
two hundred and thirty-three. Then, indeed, the Lord had “ done 
great things for us, whereof we were glad.” “ We sang his 
praise ; ” but, alas, we soon “ forgat his works.” 

To rebuke our ingratitude and unfaithfulness, another long sea¬ 
son of darkness succeeded. The Lord was pleased to hide His 
face, and we were troubled. The ways of Zion again mourned. 
In the course of twelve years, only twenty-three individuals 
united with us by profession. Distressing difficulties also exist¬ 
ed, inducing great alienation, and much unkindness of feeling, 
among the members. A dark and portentous cloud hung over us. 
Some were almost saying, “ The Lord hath forgotten to be gra¬ 
cious. He hath in anger shut up his tender mercies. He will be 
favorable no more.” But, even in the midst of this darkness, He 
again arose for our help, and “ compassed about with songs of 
deliverance ; ” showing us that His thoughts are not our thoughts, 
nor His ways our ways; but high above them, as the heavens are 
above the earth. Again the spirit was wonderfully poured upon 
us from on high. The dying graces of the Lord’s people were 
revived. Many others inquired what they must do to be saved. 
A goodly number, we trust, truly fled for refuge to the hope set 
before them, and had “ a new song put into their mouths, even 
praise unto our God.” Yes, “ our mouth was filled with laughter, 
and our tongue with singing.” We were constrained to exclaim, 
“ What hath God wrought! ” “ The Lord hath done great things 

for us, whereof we are glad.” 

From the commencement of this revival, in July, 1881, in the 
course of fourteen months, one hundred and fifty-four were added 
to our number, by profession, and three by letter ; a greater num¬ 
ber, I believe, than was added to any other church in the state, 
during that season of extensive revival, in that and the succeeding 
year. At the close of the year 1832, the whole number of our 
nominal members was three hundred and seventy, which I think 
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•was the largest number then belonging to any one church in this 
state, excepting that of Middlebury. The number residing within 
what was originally the town of Peacham, too, was, at that time, 
about two hundred and seventy; more than one-fifth of the entire 
population; and scarcely less than one third of all who could be 
considered as then belonging to the Congregational Society. Prom 
that time, however, we have had cause to lament that our number, 
instead of increasing, has been much diminished. While only 
thirty-six have been added, twenty-five by profession and eleven 
by letter ; on the other hand, seventy-two have gone from us, and 
united with other churches ; thirty-seven have deceased ; and fif¬ 
teen have been excluded ; in all one hundred and twenty-four. 
This is a decrease of eighty-eight, in little more than seven 
years; and it has reduced our whole number, as we have seen 
already, to two hundred and eighty-two, and the number now re¬ 
siding in Peacham, to one hundred and eighty. 

It may not be improper for me to remark, in this connection, 
that, for more than thirty-one years, from the time of my settle¬ 
ment here, this church, and this Congregational society, were the 
only organized church and society in Peacham. From its first es¬ 
tablishment, this church has always acted on the principle of 
receiving to its fellowship, as members, all who have sought 
the privilege, and who gave evidence, in a judgment of charity, 
that they loved our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, however differ¬ 
ing, in belief or practice, on subjects of minor importance. The 
doors of the church being thus wide open, almost all, among this 
people, who, during that long season, indulged a hope that they 
had become Christians indeed, sought and found their home with us. 
All along, indeed, there were some, who preferred to unite with 
other denominations; but, instead of forming any other society 
here, they sought their special privileges, mostly, in neighboring 
towns. Even during the great revival, in 1817 and 1818, almost 
all the subjects of th<5 work united, with us ; and I do not cement 
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ber that much disposition was manifested to form any other soci¬ 
ety. This state of things continued, until the time of our second 
great revival, in 1831. At that time, an effort was made to form 
another society; and it succeeded. Though the door of this 
church was still open for the reception of all who desired to come, 
and who should exhibit evidence, in a judgment of charity, that 
they did truly love the Lord; yet a considerable number, some 
of whom were already members elsewhere, and others had re¬ 
cently indulged a hope that they had passed from death unto life, 
were induced to believe that they could enjoy greater privileges 
in a separate society, than they could in connection with this church ; 
and, accordingly, another society was formed, into which, as we 
have before seen, a considerable number has been gathered. 

Considering how large a number have gone from this church, 
and united with other churches, within the last seven years, as 
already stated ; and considering, also, the number of those who 
have been gathered into the Methodist Church, some maybe ready 
to conclude that a very considerable number must have withdrawn 
from this church and uuited with that. This, however, is not the 
fact. Of about three hundred members of this church, resident 
in this town and its immediate vicinity, when the Methodist So¬ 
ciety was formed, or who became members with us soon after, only 
four or five have ever removed their relation, to unite with that 
body; and I think only two of these now reside in Peacham. 
Some five or six others had previously left us, and united with the 
Methodist Church elsewhere; most of whom, it is supposed, 
united with the society here, either at the time of its formation, or 
afterwards; though I believe only one of these now remains in 
town. The result is, that, of the one hundred and three mem¬ 
bers of the Methodist Church, stated to be now resident in Peacham, 
I think only three were ever members of this church. Of those 
who now belong to that body, a number, as already observed, 
though residing in this town, were members of the Methodist 
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Church, enjoying their privileges in other places, at the time when 
the society was formed. Others have since come in, and united 
with it from abroad. A number have also become members, who, 
though not members of this church, were formerly pretty regular 
attendants on our religious solemnities, in this place of worship. 
And yet another number, perhaps larger than either of these, 
have been gathered in, who, it is believed, had not previously 
been very regular attendants on the means of grace anywhere. 

I own, my friends, that I could not easily be persuaded to be¬ 
come a private member with our Methodist brethren, for various 
reasons; but, if there were no other, yet, certainly, because I could 
not willingly divest myself of the privilege of having some voice 
in the selection of those who should become my teachers, and be 
over me in the Lord ; a privilege which I hope this beloved church 
and society will always both highly prize, and wisely improve. 
Nor could I be persuaded to become a minister of that denomina¬ 
tion, if for no other reason, yet, certainly, because I could not 
willingly subject myself to the control of others, so as scarcely to 
have any voice, in respect to the place where I should labor; and 
so as to be sent to a people, who should have no voice in my 
being called and located among them. It has ever been my aim, 
however, to treat our brethren and sisters of that denomination, 
and their ministers, with Christian courtesy and kindness; and I 
would rejoice in all that they are made instrumental of doing, for 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s cause, in the salvation of our 
fellow-sinners. In relation to them, and to all others, however 
differing from me, I would myself receive, and I would renewcdly 
and affectionately urge it upon you all to receive the exhortation, 
to “ follow after the things which make for peace, and things 
wherewith one may edify another.” 

In noticing what the Lord has done among this people, the early 
establishment of an interesting Sabbath School, and its long con¬ 
tinuance in a greater or less flourishing condition, even to the 
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present time, should be very gratefully remembered. There is 
reason to believe that this school has been made a rich blessing to 
many of the rising and the recently risen generation ; and it may 
be expected that it will long continue to be a blessing, in propor¬ 
tion to the interest which shall be taken in it, by parents and by 
children, and to the spirituality and fervency of the prayers which 
may be offered in its behalf. It is matter of devout thankfulness, 
that so goodly a number are still found among its members; though 
it is to be deeply regretted, that so many others still turn away 
from this precious mean of instruction; and I must be allowed 
most affectionately to entreat them to turn away no longer; lest 
they be found among those who shall “ mourn at the last, and say, 
How have I hated instruction, and my heart despised reproof; and 
have not obeyed the voice of my teachers, nor inclined mine ear 
unto those that instructed me.” 

In speaking of the works of the Lord, favorable to the pros¬ 
perity of the Redeemer’s cause, to morality, to religion, and to 
happiness, among this people, the temperance reformation is also 
worthy of very thankful notice. In respect to the common use 
of intoxicating drinks, the change is truly wonderful. The time 
has been when many gallons of alcoholic liquors were annually 
consumed in almost every family. Now, we believe, there is 
scarcely a family among us, where it is used so freely as it once 
was; and, from a large majority of our families, it is hoped, it is 
almost entirely banished. But a few years ago, about thirty dis¬ 
tilleries poured forth their polluted, polluting, and poisonous 
streams among this people. Now, I believe, not one remains in 
operation. The time is also well remembered, when ardent spirit 
was one of the most common articles of traffic in all our stores. 
Now, it has no place, for this purpose, in either of them. Surely, 
in view of this wonderful revolution, we have cause to exclaim, 
with devout gratitude and praise, “ What hath God wrought! ” 

On the whole, there is, perhaps, reason to believe that, in re- 
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spect to general good order, sobriety, and morality, there are not 
very many towns of equal population to be found, in a compari¬ 
son with which this town would greatly suffer. 

After all, however, there is much cause for lamentation, and for 
deep humiliation, that, at present, the state of religion is so low 
among us; that, notwithstanding all that the Lord has done 
among us, in times past, and a little reviving with which he has 
recently favored us, so many yet remain uninterested in the salva¬ 
tion of the gospel; that iniquity still so much abounds, and that 
the love of so many has waxen cold. Indeed, we have cause for 
this humiliation, in proportion to all the great things which the 
Lord has done for us, and to our own ungrateful returns for his 
unnumbered benefits. Yet this, instead of forbidding us to no¬ 
tice the Lord’s gracious dealings, should excite in us the greater 
admiration, and induce us to talk, with more devout and fervent 
gratitude, and in more elevated songs of praise, of all his won¬ 
drous works ; of those, especially, in which we are, ourselves, so 
immediately and so deeply interested. 

If we duly attend to the several things which have been briefly 
noticed, and consider that only sixty-five years ago, since some of 
us were born, this whole town, where now are exhibited so many 
evidences of great and growing prosperity; where are our goodly 
farms, and dwellings, and shops, and stores, and yonder flourish¬ 
ing seminary, and this commodious house, where we assemble for 
the worship of almighty God, and to hear the gospel’s joyful 
sound, and still another place, consecrated for the same religious 
purpose, was all an unbroken, howling wilderness, where roamed 
savage beasts, and, sometimes, scarcely less savage men, how can 
we but exclaim, “ What hath God wrought ?” It is, indeed, true, 
that in respect to things like these, many places in our country 
exhibit far greater wonders. Yet, even here, surely, the change 
is wonderfully great; and being all ascribed, as it certainly 
should be, to the power and the goodness of the Lord our God, 
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we must be constrained to confess that He “ hath done great 
things for us.” But, above all, when we consider what He has 
done, even here, in favor of His great work of redemption, and 
for the salvation of precious souls, must not our wonder, our ad¬ 
miration, and our gratitude, be increased a thousand fold ? and 
do we not perceive a thousand fold more reason for the admiring 
exclamation, “ What hath God wrought ? ” Even here, where, 
so lately, no voice of prayer, and no song of praise had ever been 
heard, He has caused the gospel of salvation to be preached to 
many hundreds of immortal beings, who were ready to perish. 
Here He has caused that this Church of His redeemed people 
should be gathered, and that, though its beginning was small, its 
latter end should greatly increase; and more recently, too, still 
another body of His professing people has here been collected. 
Here, too, we believe, He has, more than once, wonderfully 
poured out His Holy Spirit, and displayed the riches of His grace, 
in convincing, and, as we humbly trust, savingly converting, hun¬ 
dreds of sinners, who were walking in the way of death, causing 
them to “be willing in the day of His power,” forming them 
“ vessels of mercy prepared unto glory,” and making them glad 
with the joys of His salvation. Each individual, in whose heart 
this work of grace has been effected, is “ a brand plucked out of 
the fire,” and must surely be ready, with adoring wonder aud love 
to exclaim, “ What hath God wrought! ” “ This is the Lord’s 

doing ; it is marvelous in our eyes.” Mere spectators of such a 
work of grace may well say, “ The Lord hath done great things 
for them ;” and all the real subjects of such a work must grate¬ 
fully respond, “ The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof 
we are glad.” In view, then, of all that we have seen with our 
eyes, and heard with our ears, of what the Lord hath done in this 
place, must not this whole Church, and not only the Church, but 
all this people, be constrained to take up the language of the 
text, and to say, “ What hath God wrought! ” And shall they 
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not unitedly and gratefully add, “ What shall we render unto the 
Lord for all his benefits ? ” “ Bless the Lord, 0 our souls, and 

all that is within us, bless his holy name.” “ 0 that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful works to 
the children of men ! And let them sacrifice the sacrifices of 
thanksgiving, and declare His works with rejoicing.” 

And, finally, considering what ungrateful returns we have hith¬ 
erto made for all these wonderful displays of divine goodness and 
grace,—how very far we have come short of rendering again ac¬ 
cording to all these benefits done unto us,—shall we not all be 
deeply humbled before the Lord our God, and unitedly and earn¬ 
estly plead, “ Turn us again, 0 Lord God of hosts, cause thy face 
to shine, and we shall be saved ? ” 



